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beasts. It was this which bound them together in a
city or state for the good of which each member was
expected to live and work, and if need be to die. The
fulfilment of duty, the attainment of goodness, was
the end and object of life.

The Greek saw clearly enough that this end could
not be attained by a man living in isolation. He must
live in an organised society, however small, which he
called a TroXi? or state, the city in which the Greek
citizen lived. To his fellow-citizen in this state he
owed an unlimited duty. From this it followed that
the state could make on each of its members an un-
limited claim. It could call on the citizen to die if
necessary, and therefore to sacrifice everything in
life. The citizen was bound to obey that call; but with
one exception. The state itself was merely a number
of human beings, and liable to err. It might, there-
fore, command the citizen to do something which he
felt was utterly destructive of goodness, the end and
object of the state itself. In that extreme case the
citizen must, for the sake of his fellow-citizens, refuse
to obey their mandate, and must face all the con-
sequences involved to himself. This, however, was
clear, that the citizen, in all that he did, must study
the interests of his fellow-citizens wherever those
interests came into conflict with his own. His real
good could be attained only by seeking the good of
others.

In actual fact men often fail to act in accordance
with this principle. To a great extent they act. as
though the interests of others were subordinate to
their own. They are constantly choosing the worse
rather than the better. The existence of evil, how-
ever hard to explain, is a fact to be faced. In a world
where everyone was perfectly free to do as he pleased
the morally unfit would survive, the worse would
tend to destroy the better. In the primitive family
this tendency is curbed by the natural authority of